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write to Gladstone to call on me.   Be with me late in the
afternoon to know the result and consult."

The interview with Gladstone was a complete check.
Before entering a Ministry, the Peelites insisted upon an
official disavowal of the Protectionist policy,  a kind of
amende honorable.   This was something to which the proud
Stanley could never consent.  In spite of everything he kept
his good temper and summoned for the following 'day a
meeting at his house of his friends in the House of Lords,
and those members of the Commons who were indicated
by Disraeli.  But when the latter saw this pitiful assemblage
gathered in his chief's superb dining-room, he lost confi-
dence.   This Mr. Henley whose praises he had sung was
sitting on a chair, both hands leaning on a heavy cane, his
black eyebrows knotted, his eyes devoid of all thought,
looking like a prison warder awaiting a reprimand for
brutality.   The others were worth about as much; as soon
as they began to speak, Lord Stanley exchanged a glance with
Disraeli, who grasped what was passing in his Chief's mind.
This clever and fastidious man could not bear such a spec-
tacle very long.  He wanted to pack the whole lot off to the
devil. Already Disraeli had begun forming a vast programme,
imagining a long ministry and favourable elections.   And
now the adventure was over before it had begun!   Ah, if
only Disraeli had been the chief, how patiently he would
have tried the slow shaping of his colleagues!  But chief he
was not, and he had to submit to the caprices of this aristo-
crat whose resistance was already overtaxed.  The goal was
almost within his grasp, but it receded, perhaps beyond all
reaching.

Lord Stanley signed to Disraeli to rise, and led him over
to the end of the room.

"This will never do," he said.

"I am not sanguine. But don't be in a hurry.'1